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Labour fared just as badly. Ramsay MacDonald, Snowden and
Arthur Henderson all lost their seats.

Lloyd George had undisputed sway of the parliamentary
machine. The opposition was negligible and he apparently could
do what he liked. That was his undoing: he could not call his
soul his own. The Tories never really liked him: they viewed him
with suspicion: they just used him as long as it suited them. This
is not a political history: anyhow, I only viewed the parliamentary
scene from outside.

L.G.'s instincts were all right, but he had to cut his coat according
to his cloth. I often had talks with him and he was always brilliant
in conversation. He responded to good ideas more quickly than
any man I ever met, but I always felt he reached his conclusions
more by intuition than by clear reasoning." He was dependent
upon his environment, and the men around him after the war
were Tories. Balfour, Curzon, Bonar Law were the three out-
standing figures. It is true there was Winston Churchill, but he
was suspect and he had not yet recovered the reputation he lost
over the Dardanelles. I think it is reasonable to say that in the
immediate years after the war he did not play a big part in influen-
cing policy, though of course he could not be anywhere without
making an impression. Someone who visited the House of Com-
mons in those days, looking down from the gallery on the members
below, remarked that they looked like a lot of hard-faced men who
had done well out of the war. Most of them were wealthy and
ready to subscribe to the party funds, especially when they were
likely to have their generosity recognised by their names appearing
in the honours list.

But there was a small group of young Tories who never had
much use for Lloyd George and who in the end were to manoeuvre
his destruction. I was busy with my work at the L.C.C. But
the'Tory who defeated Masterman at the by-election was still M.P.
for S.W, Bethnal Green. Sir Matthew Wilson was a major in the
Army, a great sport, and knew a lot about horses, anyhow much
more about them than politics. He had a cheerful attractive
personality. His friends called him Scatters -Wilson, while in
Bethnal Green he was popularly known as "the Major." I had
been so long associated with the borough it was not surprising I
was adopted as prospective Liberal candidate, and when the General
Election came in 1922 I was well ready for the fight. It soon got
about that Wilson was not agadupus in his attentions to Ms paiiia-'
mentary duties, but he did Snow how to make himself BkecL

One man I met in the street wished me luck at the election, but
when I asked if he were going to vote for me he replied in the
negative. "You see, Mr. 'Arris, Mr. Wilson he gave my child a